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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to recevve a single 
copy af Vogue should immediately notify the Head OU/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand er on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Gaiveston, N. &. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T. 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Towinan & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton, 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Uffice, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number wery 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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Society. : ; 
Seen on the Stage . ‘ 





Social Topics—The Problem of an Equation between Rich 


and Poor . : 
Haphazard Jottings 
Love's Echo—Verse 
A Street Car Episode—fiction 
The Bachelor Girl . 
What She Wears 
Glimpses ‘ 
Seen in the Shops 
What They Read . 
On the Book Counter 
In Sight . , 











As Seen by Him ; . ’ a 
Henry Moore’s Animal Studies , ee 
Descriptions of Fashions ‘ . , ae 
PERSONAL SERVICES ROBES AND GOWNS 
SOCIETY WOMAN ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


Who has had great success in designing and 

selecting toilets of personal friends will select 
materials or execute orders for gowns in thevery lat- 
est models. Shopping orders ot all kinds also taken. 
References given and required. Address until Sep- 
tember, Mrs, ELEANOR Lewis, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinement, 

tasteandexperience. Entire trousseaux under- 
taken. Interior decorating a specialty, References 
given and required, MRS. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





S TADLER & PALE 
MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M F I N N 
° DBSIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 





ae an oe. Boe 
TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


ce 





$s cya ww. bs eS 2 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 





A. a 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


L bs 


M 


A N BURGER 


E 
J LADIES’ TAILOR 
. RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 


P A U L I N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





I FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING— EVENING 
AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
48 West 37th Street, New York 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





TAILORS 





VLiLBAacaMP? #&@.40. 
MAKERS OF MBN'SCLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





se eS 2 oe 


MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRBSSPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


H. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





WELL-ESTABLISHED 
DRESSMAKER wishing to extend her busi- 
ness will fill orders without charge for ladies 

recommending new customers. Address for particu- 
lars, A. H., care Vogue. 





EN RY ARDES 
JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS POR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—H AT §& 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Archbold-Walcott. — Miss France 
Dana Archbold, daughter of Mr. John D, 
Archbold, to Mr. Frederick Collin Walcott. 

Wiggins-Dram.— Miss Grace Carleton 
Wiggins, daughter of Mr. Carleton Wiggins, 
to Mr. Charles Cullen Dram, of Quincy, 
Ill. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Ewart-Moller.—Capt. Walter Ewart 
and Miss Effie Moller, daughter of Mr. 
Christopher Moller, will be married on Sat , 
g July, at London, England. 

Schwarzerviein-Le Vinsen.—Baron 
Wilhelm Munn von Schwarzenstein and 
Miss Maude Roosevelt Le Vinsen, daughter 
of Mr. Carl Le Vinsen, will be married this 
afternoon, 7 July, at Wiesbaden, Germany. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bostwick.—Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bost- 
wick will sail for Europe the latter part of 
this month. During their stay in Englané 
they will visit Mr, Bostwick’s sister, Mr 
Albert Carstairs. P 

Clews.—Mr. Henry Clews, Jr , who hy 
recently graduated from the University at 
Hanover, will sail for America on Tue., 12 
July. 
Jacob.—Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Jace 
are spending part of the summer at Seabrigh 
m. he 
Kip.—Col. and Mrs. Lawrence Kip will 
spend part of the summer at the Earlington, 
Richfield Springs. 

Oelrichs,—Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs and 
her sister, Miss Virginia Fair, returned from 
Europe last week. 

Tailer.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer will 
spend the summer as usual at Richfield 
Springs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The Bar Harbor seaso: 
was formally opened on Monday 4 July, by a 
dinner-dance at the Kebo Valley Club. 

The committee, who willbe responsible fo 
the success of the club, consists of Dr. Robert 
Amory, Mr. Waldron Bates and Mr. Ed- 
mund Pendleton. 

Among the cottagers are Mr. and Mrs. E. 
G. Fabbri, who have taken Sea Urchins ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Parke Godwin, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
J. Emery who are occupying their own house 
the Turrets, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Geb- 
hard, Mr. and Mrs. William C. Whitney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Pierrepont Edwards, Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. Alex’ 
ander Maitland and Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Rice. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry C. Chapman gave an 
afternoon reception at their place, Miramonte, 
last week, in honor of Prince Victor, Count 
of Turin. Present were Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Megargee Wright, Mrs. Henry Drayton, the 
Misses Willing, Edmund Pendleton, Mr. and 
Mrs, C. Morton Smith, Colonel and Mrs. J. 
Biddle Porter, Miss Cadwalader and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. and Mrs. R. Hall McCormick, of 
Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. D. Stokes, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mr. and Mrs, 
William Jay Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs, Sam- 
uel W. Bridgham, Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto G 
Fabbri, Mr. and Mrs Daniel Worden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard E. Opdyke, Dr. and Mrs. 
Edward A Smith, of this city, General and 
Mrs. John M. Schofield and Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Clifford Barney, of Washington. 

Newport.—The first clambake of the 
season was given on Mon., 4 July. Among 
the members of the Clambake Club present 
were Messrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Her 
mann Oelrichs, Prescott Lawrence, Hen’ 
F, Eldridge, Frank M. Ware, Max Agass 
James Hude Beekman, August Belmon:, 
William Cutting, Jr., N. J. Du Blois, Holl's 
Hunnewell, L. Q. Jones, Roland Kin‘ 
David H. King, Jr.,F. T. Moorhead, Edw’ 
D. Morgan, H. K. Norman, Charles} 
Oelrichs, Harper Pennington, S. Howlan 
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Robbins, Lispenard Stewart, Perry Tiffany 
and J. S. Tooker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry gaye a 
party, 4 July, on their steam yacht, Electra. 

Mr. William K, Vanderbilt, accompanied 

jy his nephew, Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
ailed for Europe Sat., on the Lucania. 

Mrs. George L. Rives gave a party on 
Mon. in honor of her niece, Miss Charlotte 
Whiting. 

A dance was given on Tue. eve. by Mrs. 
Julien T. Davies, in honor of Miss Marie de 
Neufville, who is visiting the Misses Davies. 

Dinner parties were given last week by 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Payne Whitney, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr. 
Thomas F. Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
K. Pendleton, Mrs, Charles H. Baldwin and 
Mrs. John B. Luce, 

Among the recent arrivals at Newport are 
Bishop Potter, of New York ; Mrs. Robert 
Goelet and her family, Mr. and Mrs, Fred- 
erick R. Jones, Judge J. C. Gray, Mr. and 
Mrs. W, Storrs Wells and Miss Wells, 
Mr. Francis P. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
>. Schermerhorn, Mr, and Mrs, Herman B. 
Duryea, Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Mr. 
Buchanan Wirthrop, Mr. John H, Glover, 
Mr. and Mrs. John G. Heckscher, Mr. W. 

Robinson, Mr. Willing Spencer, Mr. A. 

uckerman, Mr. John C. Whitridge and 

mily, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd S, Bryce, Mr. 
ad Mrs, Clarence G, Hall, Mr. O. H. P. 
Belmont, Mr. Harold Vanderbilt, Mrs. An- 
on Phelps Pond and family, Mrs. L. L. 
srillard, Jr., Mr. Hamilton B, Tompkins 
nd Mr, J. Ulman Stevens. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederic H, Allen have 
taken Dellmain, at Bellevue Ave., for the 
season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 
have rented Dinan villa, and Mr. and Mis. 
George Griswold will also spend the season at 
Newport. 

Southampton.—The first dinner-dance 
of the season was given at the Meadow Club 
on Monday, 4 July. 

Those who have recently rented cottages 
re Mrs, Frederic Neilson, the Gables ; M:. 
nd Mrs. Henry May, Sandymount; Mr. 
nd Mrs. Wyman Porter, Mr, and Mrs. 
stephen Peabody, Mrs, John Lamson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Boardman, Mrs. Rod- 
‘rick Terry, Mr. and Mrs. James Barclay and 
Mrs. Stowe Phelps, 

The owners of cottages who will spend the 
summer at Southampton and Shinnecock are 
Mr. and Mrs, James L. Breese, who have 
recently bought a house on the Shinnecock 
road, Mr. and Mrs. John Terry, Mr. and 
Mrs, Edward Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brown, Dr. 
and Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles Henderson, Judge and Mrs. Russell, 
Mr. and Mrs, Atterbury, Judge and Mrs. 
Howland, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Robertson, 
Ar. and Mrs, J. H, Betts, Mr. and Mrs, 
George Blagden, Mr. and Mrs. Salem H. 
Wales, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Olyphant, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hornblower, Dr. and 
Mrs, Paul Mundé and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
B. Barnes. 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Breeze will give a 
féte champeétre early in August at their place, 
The Orchard, in aid of the Southampton 
branch of the Fifth Red Cross Auxiliary. 

This branch has already collected six hun- 
dred dollars, The officers are Mrs. R. M. 
Thompson, president; Mrs. Frederic D. 
Betts, first vice-president; Mrs. W. S. 
Hoyt, second vice-president ; Mrs. Henry E. 
Howland, first secretary; Mis. John Terry, 
Jr., second secretary, and Mrs. Benjamin 
Welles, local treasurer. 

The money was given as follows: Mr. 
Salem H. Wales, $10; Mrs. Salem H. 
Wales, $10; Mrs Waterbury, $10; Mrs. 
John D. Archbold, $50; Mrs, Elihu Root, 
$10; Mrs. Henrietta W. Fondey, $10; 
Mrs. Stephen Peabody, $10; Mrs. Robert 
Olyphant, $10; Mrs. Horace Russell, $10; 
irs. H. B. Barnes, $10; Mrs. Theron G. 

rong, $10; Mr. Theron G, Strong, $10; 
©Mrs, John Terry, $10; Mrs. John Terry, 
Jr., $10; Mrs. William B. Hornblower, 
20; Mrs. R. H. Robertson, $30; Mrs. 

harles T. Barney, $10; Mrs. James L, 
arclay, $20 ; Mrs. A. H. Ely, $5; Mrs. 
john L. Tonnele, $5; Mrs. George A. 
Dixon, $10; Mrs. Newbold Edgar, $10 





Mrs. E, W. Humphreys, $20; Mrs, James 
Lawrence Breese, $50; The Misses Wray, 
$10; Mrs. Berron, $10; Miss Harris, $10 ; 
Mr. W. A. Clark, $100; Mrs. R. M. 
Thompson, $15 ; Mrs. Paul E. Mundé, $10 ; 
Mrs. Frederic H. Betts, $10; Mr. R. W. 
Kelley, $10; Mrs. Duncan Cryder, $10; 
Miss Parish, $10; Mrs. Roderick Terry, 
$5; Mrs. Charles E. Miller, $5; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Caudwell, $20; Mrs. Lyman R. 
Colt, $5; Mr. Samuel L, Parrish, $10. 


GOLF 


Seabright.—The third annual tourna- 
ment of the Seabright Golf Club was held 
last week. The gold medal given for the 
best score in the qualifying round was won by 
Walter J. Travis, Oakland. His card was: 


Lee Ee. 
Bbvtin owe eS 





In the final match for the Seabright cup, 
played on Saturday, J. A. Tyng, Morris 
County, beat Walter J. Travis, Oakland, by 
1 up. 


SCORES 
Tyng— 
| eS: 2-3 ¢$3.56.8.8 
IM. ece see cove 4644445 5 4 40-8 
Travis—- 

OE ckbcwecess s.¢46°43:3 6°83 @ 
OB -casetss ooo 5S 75 $5 O45 4 4 42—86 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 29 June, 


Mr. and Mrs. James Hude Beekman, Miss 
E. H. Bourne, Mr. and Mrs, James A. 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Jameson Cotting, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Coxe, Mr. J. L. Dud- 
ley, Mr. J. L. Dudley, Jr., Miss Dudley, 
Rev. and Mrs. Howard Duffield, D D , Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Duer, Mr. and Mrs. George 


MR. MELBOURNE MCDOWELL 


Leading man of Miss Fanny Davenport’s company 


The sixteen who qualified were 


First Second 
round round Total 


Walter J. Travis, Oakland.... 44 40 84 
Archibald Graham, North Jer- 

sey Country........ coe 2 38 85 
J. A. Tyng, Morris County .. 43 43 86 
F. A. Walthew, Lakewood.... 48 39 87 
G. A. Armstrong, Staten Island 

GUT caso ketvees +. §0 37 87 
F. W. Menzies, St. Andrews.. 48 39 87 
Daniel Chauncey, Dyker 

SORE 5 ngs oc6 Mee bee 42 89 
). 1. Blair, Jr., Princeton.... 46 43 89 
F. H. Bohlen, Philadelphia 

Sbedascentcie 404 00s 499 40 89 
T.M. Robertson, Shinnecock. 44 45 89 
H. P, Toler, Baltusrol. ...... 48 42 go 
W.S. Edey, Westchester..... 48 43 g! 
John Reid, Jr.,St. Andrews... 43 48 gI 
H. K. Toler, Baltusrol....... 50 42 92 
Burdettee O'Connor, Staten 

SD item ons<devesesete 48 44 92 
Dancan Edwards, Dyker 


Pe vewscnesscsesedede 48 45 93 





J. Gould and children, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Halsey, Mrs. Alfred Holt, Mrs, William 
Moir, Mr, and Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, Miss 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Schermerhorn, 
Mr. J. E Schermerhorn, Jr., Miss Schermer- 
horn, Mr. A. C. Schermerhorn, Mr. J. 
Campbell Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Vanderbilt, Major and Mrs. J. Winn and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Wright. 


RED CROSS NOTES 


ee: 


Stephen Barton, of the Red Cross, has | 


received a cable dispatch from Miss Clara 
Ba ton ordering the following nurses and 
physicians south. They will form the first 
detachment of the fifty nurses that the Red 


Cross has determined to send to the scene of 


hostilities. 
The following are the nurses under orders 








to proceed to Key West: The Misses Nut- 
tell, Coffin, Rutty, Petigney, Bouligney, 
Carrow, Pettes, Babcock, Schlatterer, Nue- 
sing, Medore, Allen, Strom, Fleiggie, Gard- 
ner No. 5, Hilda, Ojsen, Lavina Eva Gard- 
ner, Anna Fowler, Edith Abrams, Margaret 
McGuire and the two Misses Shay. 

Surgeons Nuns, Gill and Vogel will ac- 
company the nurses. Miss Barton has also 
ordered that the society send at once 250 
equipped beds, linen, towels and clothes. 

The following letter from Surgeon General 
Van Reypen was received a few days ago by 
Mrs. Lewis Livingston Delafield, chairman 
of the Hospital Ship Fund Committee of the 
Colonial Dames of America : 

** Dear Madam: Referring to your letter 
of the 17th instant I have the honor to state 
that I know of no more useful work for the 
sewing circles of the Colonial Dames of 
America than to engage in the making of 
pajamas of thin flannel for the use of the sick 
and wounded of the Navy. They should be 
made of any light-colored flannel of a design 
to be selected by the committee. The ma- 
terial need not be uniform in design, 

** There is no standard hospital pattein. 
They should be made after the pattern of 
those for sale in furnishing stores. 

** If they are sent, when made, to Medical 
Director Delavan Bloodgood, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., they will be dis- 
tributed where most needed, under the di- 
rection of this bureau. Yours very truly, 

**'W. K. Van Reypen, 
** Surgeon-General, U. S. N.”* 


A special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross Society for the 
Maintenance of Trained Nurses was held at 
the home of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, No. 451 
Mad, Ave., Friday morning. Mrs. W. 
Bayard Cutting presided, the other members 
of the committee present being Mrs. W. 
Lanman Bull, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, Mrs. 
George F. Shrady, Jr.,and Mrs Reid. The 
committee met in order to take action on the 
proposition submitted to their auxiliary by the 
Red Cross Relief Committee to pay for the 
transportation and maintenance of fifty-seven 
trained nurses, who are to go to Tampa, and 
there hold themselves in readiness to proceed 
to the front at a moment’s notice. 

Henry M., Flagler has offered the Red 
Cross all the necessary land for a hospital site 
and $5,000 with which to build a hospital 
just north of the Royal Palm Hotel at Miami, 
Fla., for wounded soldiers and sailors. He 
also offers the use of a new pier. The hospi- 
tal may be built on this, or it can be placed 
on the adjacent land, at which there is a 
considerable area. The offer has been ac- 
cepted by the Red Cross if Mr. Flagler will 
undertake to have the first hospital building, 
100 feet by 30, ready for the occupancy within 
one week, and to construct another smaller 
one immediately, if necessary. ‘The depth of 
water at the pier will enable any of the trans- 
ports to land wounded men directly at the 
hospital. 

Mr, Flagler will at once start upon the 
building. The Red Cross administration has 
informed the Secretary of War of the fact, 
and has offered the use of the hospital, fully 
equipped with physicians and nurses, for the 
use of the Government, Twenry-five nurses 
from the New York Red Cross will be sent 
immediately to Miami, Mr. Flagler having 
offered to care for them at the Royal Palm 
Hotel until the hospital is ready and other 
quarters are provided for them. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8,15, The Telephone Girl, 
Keith's —Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s— Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden—Vaudeville. 
Manhattan Beach—El Capitan. 
Pastor’s—Continuous performance. 
Lenox Lyceum—Dan Godfrey's Band. 
Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 
Madison Square Roof Garden. 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance, 


140 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. L 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN COTILLON FAVORS 
AND FRENCH NOVELTIES. FINE 
ART EMBROIDERIES AND MATERIALS. 


Also 403 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Pre tty Waist 
For Girls, 


2 to /2 years. 


~ 
Made of fine white lawn, 
full front, trimmed at nec« 
and sleeves with fine edging; 
can be worn as a guimpe or 


50c 


By mail, postage paid, 5c. extra 


















with skirts. Cool, 
comfortable, eas- 
ily laundered; 








Cata!ogue describing many other 


“ Good Things for Children 
At Low Prices,” 


Mailed upon receipt of 4 cents for postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, ..Y,. 





JN pose, in gesture, 
run or jump 

It don’t let go, 
why? 
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See that 


= hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 





Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Important Announcement! 
Feder’s 
Pompadour Skirt Protector 


having now been on the market two years, its 
super-eminent merits have been established by the 
test of time. Now, therefore, we guarantee the 
durability of the article as fol- 


lows: e will mail a new 


skirt length of Feder’s Pom- 
padour to any person who, hav- 
ing used it, does not find that 
skirt. 


it outwears the 
Claims under 
this guarantee 

- should be for- 
warded through the dealer from { 
whom the goods were bought. 
Vealers throughout the country 
have been notified of this guaran- 
tee, The genuine goods have the 
name FEDER’S stamped on 
every yard and are wound on spools bearing the 
above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
Established 1847. 
98-100 Bleecker St., 








New York, 


HOLY WEEK IN SEVILLE. 
By Stephen Bonsal. _ Illustrated. 
“PURPLE EYES.” A Story of 
Japan. 
By the author of ‘* Madame Butterfly.” 


HEROES OF THE DEEP. 
By Herbert D. Ward. Illustrated. 


WILHELM IL. AS ART PA- 
TRON. 
By Henry Eckford. 


TEN YEARS OF KAISER 
WILHELM. 


By Poultney Bigelow. 
EQUALITY. 


An important essay for the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P. 


IN AINO-LAND. 
Travels in Sonthern Japan, by Mabel 


Loomis Todd. Illustrated. 


Sold everywhere, 


€ 
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A Story of Cuban Filibustering 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, author of “The Celebrity.” 
Illustrated by Clinedinst. Also 
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THE JULY 
CENTURY 


Contains many timely 
features, including 


“BY ORDER OF 
THE ADMIRAL,” 


CONFEDERATE COMMERCE- 
DESTROYERS. 

The ‘* Tallahassee’s’’ Dash into New 

York Waters, by her Commander, 
John Taylor Wood. 


THE EVENTFUL CRUISE OF 
THE “FLORIDA.” 


By E. Terry Sinclair, Midshipman, 
C.S. N. : 


THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VA- 
DIS?” 


By Jeremiah Curtin, the translater of 
Sienkiewicz. 


ARTICLES ON ART SUBJECTS. 
Modern Dutch Painters. Illustrated. 
Cole’s Old English Masters. Illustrated. 
An Artistic Treasure from Spain. Illus. 


FACSIMILE OF THE HYMN 
“AMERI 


CA,” etc., etc. 


Ready Friday, Fuly 7. 
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WONDERFUL TRIEDER BINOCULARS 





FAIR WOMEN 
from 


VOGUE 


Se P, GOERZ, 52 Union Square East, N.Y. City, 
SY Yee a a oS 
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Have 8 to 10 times the powe' 
of the best of the old-style field 


and opera glases. 


Pocket size—invaluable for Army 
and Navy, War Correspondents, Race 
Meets, Regattas, Travel and the 
Theatre. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
For sale by leading jewelers and 
opticians throughout the United 
States. Among them: 

New York—Theodore B. Starr, F. G. 
Schmidt, Gall & Lembke. 

Brooklyn—J. B. Hoecker, 312 Fulton 
Street. 

Chicago—C. D. Peacock , Spaulding & 
Co., Hyman, Berg & Co., N. 
Watzy, H. Borsch. 

Philadelphia—Queen & Co., 
schur & Holmes. 

Wasbington—F ranklin & Co., Moore 
& Leding, D. N. Walford. 

Boston —Pinkham & Smith. 

St. Louts—A.S. Aloe Co, Erker Bros. 

San Francisco—Hirsch & Kayser, 
Henry Kahn & Co., Geo. H. 
Kahn, 








Bon- 





A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $37.00, by Vogue, 7 West 2gth Street, 


New York, 


HIGHEST AWARD 
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W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E, TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Bet. 35th and 36th Sts.) 
Correct GARMENTS For ALL FuncTions. 





The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 
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The newest condiment, unique »original 
Nutritious and delicious, Made of queen olives 
rare herbs, spices and an appetizing sauce 
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equally soul and body stifling environment of ‘small means’’ is 
that those of their at-one-time associates who have prospered are 
more apt than not to neglect the acquaintances of their poverty days. 
Making allowance for a vast amount of snobbishness characteristic of all 
social circles, there is still good reason why persons in different walks of life 
should drift apart. 


A Common plaint of those who remain in the toils of poverty or the 


The possession of money in these days means more than the pursuit of pleasure, 
especially when the children are growing and are being placed socially as they 
should be. Along with money comes a desire to acquire a smattering at least of 
the social graces that stamp the gentleman or gentlewoman and travel and gradual 
association with the leisure class of this and other countries begets ambition and 
develops a myriad of interests far removed from the world of poverty. The 
man or woman who has enjoyed for so short a space of time as five years the advan- 
tages that money can give is practically made over and he and she has grown away 
from their humble original circumstances. Their thoughts, interests and ambitions 
have nothing in common with the thoughts and hopes of their associates of earlier 
days. 


Intercourse with those who have time and opportunity to practice the formali- 
ties of social life usually develops in the new rich the critical faculty, so far at least 
as the social code is concerned, and gaucheries of dress and conduct come to be 
annoying to them. It is not possible for work-a-day people, however innately re- 
fined, to keep in touch with the world of wealth and fashion, and association between 
these two extremes cannot but be restricted because there are practically no interests 
common to both. Entertaining is reduced therefore to either an exploitation of 
the fine goings on of the rich hostess, in which case the visitors are thrust into the 
undignified position of a sort social gallery audience, or if the entertainer be amiable 
she allows herself to be bored by the recital of the happenings in the humble 
family, which recital is made up of a tiresome round of getting and losing jobs, finding 
places for the boys and girls, the hardness of times and kindred depressing topics. 
In either case the position of the visitor is not that of an equal. This is presupposing 
that the persons concerned are average people who are not interested in intellectual 
pursuits or in the knowledge of the schools—persons between whom there is no com- 
munity of interest in books and reading. In an out-of-the-average case where both 
parties were intellectual the difference in socia] conditions would have little or no in- 
fluence on intercourse. 


There is another aspect to this matter of the poor friends of rich people as regards society. The 
wife of the now millionaire may be eager to do honor to the friends of humbler days by presenting 
them to the social set into which she finally fights or manceuvres her way, but the other members of 
that set would more likely than not seriously object, if they did not flatly refuse, to meet ladies of no 
social position. And they need not be prompted to this attitude by snobbishness. The more reasonable 
explanation is that commonplace people are uninteresting, and intercourse with them is almost in- 
variably a bore; and as they are poor, there is no possible prospective advantage to compensate for 
the ordeal of going through a dinner or a reception with them. 


The fact that there can be no equation between rich and poor, as society is to-day carried on, 
may as well be faced first as last; and no amount of Christian charity or amiability on the part of 
old families or the new rich can alter what is a fixed factor in class social conditions. Eventually 
the world may become so thorough-going in its socialism that a rich class will cease to exist, but 
until that not altogether alluring social state is arrived at the present sharp social distinctions between 
rich and poor are likely to be strictly maintained. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


AMERICAN TYPE OF GALLANTRY—THE EFFECT 
OF THE SAILOR HAT AND SHIRT WAIST 
EN MASSE—LOATHSOME RESULTS OF 
WALKING SKIRTS THAT TRAIL— 
PROFANITY AND THE NAVY 


He junction of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 

i way was the scene of a pretty bit of 

gallantry, in which two young women 
of the people were the heroines. In defiance 
ofconvention these young persons had clam- 
bered up to the top of a stage and seated them- 
selves beside the driver. The stage in ques- 
tion was not one of those which has a staircase 
arranged at the back for purposes of ascent to 
the stage top after the manner of the London 
bus. There was no method of ascent save by 
climbing up the side of the conveyance in 
front. Arrived at the junction of Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway—a most populous spot—the 
young women signified to the driver a desire 
to descend. This one,of them essayed to do 
to the scandal of the women passengers. The 
front window of the car being directly back of 
the step the looker-out was treated to an under- 
clothing revelation that no decent girl would 
willingly make. The girl having pulled her 
skirts about her stood poised on the step in 
full sight of hundreds of passers by. The 
driver encouraged her to continue her descent, 
hut she was apparently overcome with fright. 
In a shorter space of time than it takes to 
narrate the incident, two men, strangers to one 
another, rushed to the stage and, touching 
their hats, proferred assistance. Between them 
they swung the girl from her perch to the street, 
and, after they had performed a similar service 
for her girl companion, they raised their hats 
and went their separate ways without any 
attempt at familiarity. Imagine, if you can, 
a Frenchman rescuing girls from the conse- 
quences of an unladylike escapade, and treat- 
ing them with the courtesy one would extend 
to gentlewomen overtaken by undeserved ill- 
luck! 

* 
* % 

A pretty sight in New York a little after 
six o'clock on a summer afternoon is that to 
be observed from the corner of any one of the 
streets in which the big shops are situated. 
From avenue to avenue the street is filled with 
hundreds of women clerks and operatives, all 
sailor-hatted and_ shirt-waisted, the general 
effect being that of a swaying mass of white 
straw, biack ribbon bound, surmounting 
starched pink, whiteor blue. As to color and 
movement the spectacle is exceeding attractive 
the white hats giving note of unity which, as it 
were, holds the picture together. 


* 
* * 


The fashion note tells ever of the vogue this 
season of the long skirt even for the street. 
The woman of refined tastes will not play side- 
walk scavenger and she raises her skirt and car- 
ries it during her promenadings. However, 
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on entering a car, or shop, or house she usu- 
ally drops the skirt allowing it to trail its length 
on the floor. It is suggested that if the lady 
immediately upon her return home subject her 
underclothing, her hose and her bared feet to 
close scrutiny she would be so disgusted at the 
disclosures that she would order all her skirts 
made to clear the ground. It is a perfectly 
safe conclusion that the ankles and lower leg 
of any woman whose skirt trails the ground by 
even an inch are disgustingly dirty before she 
has walked a half mile and an accident is 
liable at any time to expose her dirty mem- 
bers to the gaze of any who may seek to ren- 
der heraid. The subject is not a dainty one, 
it is admitted, but the practice is infinitely 
more nasty than any criticism on it could pos- 
sibly be. 


# 
* 


It is deplorable that the public prints should 
represent American naval commanders as giv- 
ing vent to profanity on the occasion of every 
exciting crisis. Give them h and similar 
illbred expressions are ascribed to the officers, 
and if these distinguished men really thus express 
themselves it would be matter for censure on 
general ethical grounds, but when it is remem- 
bered that swearing is expressly prohibited in 
the navy it will be seen that the officers, if 
correctly reported, are guilty of the added of- 
fense of treating with contempt a rule of their 
profession and thus setting a deplorably bad 
example for their subordinates. 





¥ 
* * 

The self-possessedness of the independent girl 
appears to occasion numbers of persons consid- 
erable worry, and attempts more or less puerile 
are made to shake her satisfaction with her self- 
sufficient life. A favorite device for discour- 
aging independence in woman resorted to by 
editors is that of publishing a conversational 
homily in which the joys of home life and the 
wear and discouragement of a career are con- 
trasted. One such precious bit of twaddle ap- 
peared recently ; in it the single woman is 
represented as thoroughly in love with her work 
when she starts out in the morning. ‘‘She 
meets rebuffs, becomes discouraged, grows 
physically weary, so that by the time night 
comes she hates her lonely room and sobs her- 
self to sleep, all that is best in her is stretching 
out after a home and family ties."” The infer- 
ence is that once she be married discourage- 
ment, loneliness and bitterness of every kind 
will vanish, than which no more thorough- 
going falsehood was ever penned. 


LOVE’S ECHO 


*LI sing a tender strain to you, 
I A tender strain—not new, 
A little song of love—Dear, 

*Tis this—I cherish you. 


A glad refrain it needs must be 
Attuned to joyful key, 

A little song of love—Dear, 
Will you respond to me? 


‘The words you've often heard before, 
I'll say them evermore, 

They’re echoed in my song—Dear, 
You'll understand their lore. 


With happiness my heart’s replete, 
You gave the answer sweet, 
The little song of love—Dear, 
Together we'll complete. 
Aileen Marie McDonald. 
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A STREET CAR EPISODE 
BY LAETITIA J. WEBSTER 
He: was thinking of nothing more 


romantic than his supper when he 

stepped on the platform of the electric 
car bound for Céte St. Antoine. He hoped 
that Emily would have one of her chicken 
salads ready for him. She had attended cook- 
ing school once upon a time, but in spite of 
that fact concocted very palatable dishes when 
she chose. As he seated himself in the car, 
visions of edibles were floating across his retina 
and this preoccupied state of mind made him 
glance about rather absently. 

The only other occupant of the car was a 
woman whose face was turned away from him. 
He grew interested in the violets on her bonnet ; 
they were such very chic violets. Then he 
noticed that her gloves were more delicate than 
gloves are wont to be, and fitted more per- 
fectly than gloves are wont to fit ; or was it 
that her hand was more exquisitely shaped than 
that of ordinary mortals? His mind wandend 
from edibles of all sorts, and this proves that 
the woman must have been tremendously at- 
tractive, for Harkness was hungry. 

He could not at all account for his eager in- 
terest in her violets, her gloves, the contour of 
her face, for he was not given to looking more 
than three times at strange women, even the 
prettiest of them. There was something pecu- 
liarly familiar about the turn of her head, the 
crinkles in her brown hair, the curves of her 
Donatello chin. But a chin is not sufficient 
for purposes of identification, and Harkness 
had no idea that he had ever seen this particular 
woman before until she turned her head and 
looked full in his face. Then he discovered 
that it was Betty—Betty Arnold—whom he 
had not seen or heard from for three whole 
years. 

She was evidently overcome with surprise at 
meeting him in this way, but she recovered 
herself sufficiently to bow to him and smile a 
little with her gray-blue eyes. Ralph hesitated 
a moment; then he rose, walked across the 
car and seated himself beside her. 

«¢ This is an unexpected pleasure,’’ she be- 
gan, with due stiffness and ceremony in her 
tones. Just then a wayward crinkled lock 
escaped from under her violet-bedecked bonnet 
and gave a saucy jerk in Ralph's direction. 
The sight of it carried him back into the past, 
and the present became for him a blank. 

‘*How has the world been treating you, 
Betty, since you threw me over?’” he said im- 
pulsively, plunging at once into unconven- 
tional discourse. 

Betty flushed and nervously smoothed her 
dress with one little gloved hand. 

‘« How queer you are to say that, Ralph. 
It sounds so like you, though. You were al- 
ways direct. I like directness.” 

“You didn't seem to have a violent fond- 
ness for it once upon a time,’’ he replied 
grimly. ‘* Have you ever pitied me, Betty? 
I am told that women pity the men they can- 
not love.” 

‘¢T am told that women end by loving the 
men they begin to pity,’’ said Betty. And 
then she seemed to regret having said so much, 
for she bit her lip very hard and looked stead- 
fastly at the advertisements on the opposite 
side of the car, as if seeking inspiration from 
De Long’s hooks or Pitcher’s Castoria. 

Then she tried to change the subject in that 


(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 
futile way which is a trick with some women 
when they know the subject absolutely spurns 
the notion of being changed. 

Ralph began musingly : 

‘«It was three years ago, Betty, and you 
haven't altered a bit in looks. I saw only 
your chin at first, and I knew it was you di- 
rectly. [This was a lie, but he was over- 
wrought when he uttered it.] What nice 
times we used to have when we went rowing 
together by moonlight ! Do you remember 
how I would lie in the bottom of the boat and 
look at you and the stars, and feel unutterably 
lazy and happy? You couldn't be expected 
to remember how I felt, of course, but I re- 
member the whole setting. What a pity it 
couldn’t have gone on forever—you sitting 
there and I rowing or letting the boat drift 
along according to its own sweet will! It 
would have been like Browning’s Last Ride ; 
you know you read that thing to me when— 
when my hour finally came.” 

‘*I remember,” said Betty, softly. 

‘*I believe your excuse was that you wanted 
to show me with what philosophic calm a re- 
fusal ought to be borne. I hope you have 
never been so shabby to any other poor devil 
—cast him off and then added to his misery by 
reading Browning. A poem like that haunts 
one all his life with its association. I know 
that one thing backward and forward, and I 
never pick up my Browning without turning 
instinctively to it. ‘* And here we are riding, 
she and I.” ”’ 

««I like the last of it,’’said Betty, mis- 
chievously : 

6 ¢ What if we still ride on, we two, 
With life forever old yet new, 
Changed not in kind but in degree, 
The instant made eternity,— 

And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, forever ride?” ”’ 


‘« It seems unreal to me, Betty, that you are 
you and I am I. I feel as if something had 
happened to my brain and it was all an illusion 
—this unexpected meeting. But you look de- 
lightfully alive, Betty, after all, so I think I 
am safe in trusting to my senses.”" 

It was very plain to see that Ralph had gone 
clean daft. He seemed to have forgotten the 
place, the hour—everything, in fact, except 
Betty. And it was time he came to his reason, 
too, for other passengers were getting on the 
car, and rhapsodizing in public places is not 
just the thing, even if a man is irreproachably 
attired and is clearly not an escaped lunatic. 
In spite of the passengers, Betty could not 
resist saying in a low tone : 

‘<I think it so strange, my running across 
you in this way. I hadn't thought of you for 
a long time until last night, and before I fell 
asleep I had the most vivid recollections of 
you. The past swept across my mind as if I 
had been drowning. Everything I had ever 
said or done in connection with you seemed 
such a mistake—such a horrible, irretrievable 
mistake. I felt that a lot of society only leaves 
one lonely, and that one person, that is the 
right person, is better than all the crowd of 
flitters-by who say sweet things and go their 
way. I was foolish girl, Ralph, and it has 
taken just three years for me to realize that 
fact in all its fulness.*’ 

«*I shall come to see you, Betty,’’ said 
Ralph. ‘*I may come soon, may I not ?** 

For answe: she drew a card from her pocket 
book, wrote her address upon it, and handed 
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it to him. Then she looked out, and said, in 
a startled tone : 

*¢ Oh, I have gone by my crossing ; I must 
get off directly.”’ 

Then Ralph touched the bell-rope, and a 
moment later she was gone. Just as she 
stepped from the platform and the car began to 
move again, Ralph came to his senses—came 
back to the present, to the chicken salad and 
home and Emily, Emily being the climax. 
He groaned and made a dive for the door. 
The conductor stopped the car, but Ralph ex- 
plained that he had made a mistake, and he sat 
down again, smoothed out his wrinkled copy 
of The Star, and did various other things to 
overcome his agitation. 

What would Betty think? There was 
really no satisfactory way of explaining the 
matter, yet when he called on her he would 
have to account for his mental aberration. 
There would be only one call, and that a short 
one, or would it be prolonged? He scarcely 
knew ; he felt bewildered, intoxicated. Betty 
was not for him and he was not for Betty. 
How strange that she had never heard! But 
then, she had been abroad, and he had not 
happened to know her intimate friends. That 
confession of Betty’s—how sweet it had been, 
coming too late. Then there was Emily to 
be considered, and Emily was a nice little 
thing ; not in the least like Betty, however. 
What if the people with whom Betty was 
staying should happen to tell her all this even- 
ing? What a wretch, what a scoundel she 
would think him! It was evident enough 
that he ought to hop off the car now and go 
back and tell her. He looked at the address 
on her card ; then he shut his teeth tight and 
motioned to the conductor. As he hailed a 
car going in the opposite direction, a blur of 
violets and crinkled hair and pearly gloves rose 
before him and made him dizzy. But he 
managed to recover himself, and mounted the 
steps like a man who had just one extra glass 
of champagne at the club. 

Poor Emily was sitting at home, almost 
weeping over the delicious salad she had made. 
For they two were to have gone out that even- 
ing, and Ralph had promised to be home 
early. It was really too bad of him after she 
had chopped the celery herself, and disturbed 
her nerves trying to get just the right quantity 
of oil in the salad. 

Emily never knew the cause of Ralph's de- 
tention. He explained the matter to her in a 
way which she found satisfactory ; but he 
could not eat any of her salad, and that even- 
ing he stayed at home and cut from his Brown- 
ing the leaf on which was printed The Last 
Ride Together. 


THE BACHELOR GIRL 


FOURTH PAPER 


Ne principle at least the bachelor girl 
YO must pin her faith to, and that is the 


principle of selection. Probably if 
she stops to think she will recognize this as the 
guiding force of her existence. Her very be- 
ing as a bachelor depends upon it. She has 
eliminated many things in order to become a 
bachelor girl. She has selected a definite line 
along which to concentrate her energies. The 
next thing that she learns is to select people, to 
eliminate non-essential social elements (other- 
wise bores) and eventually to get the most 
good from the greatest possible number of 
fellow-beings. 





She conducts the process, as a rule, sub- 
consciously, or it conducts itself, but it goes 
on relentlessly. The fact that she has concen- 
trated her brain-energy along a particular line 
carries her out of the field of, for instance, the 
average diffused feminine intelligence. In 
other words the bachelor girl and the domestic 
woman do not asa rule get on. The result 
is that you will find bachelor girls largely 
flocking by themselves or gravitating to people 
who like themselves have some definite every- 
day occupation. They are the people from 
whom they get mental stimulus and material, 
who interest them, whom, in the all-compre- 
hensive word, they like. 

Of course, this narrows the social field of the 
bachelor girl, but recognizing the compensa- 
tions which the operation of the principle of 
selection insures her, she does not mind. Sen- 
sitive to the atmosphere about her, she recog- 
nizes that contact with unsympathetic or unin- 
teresting human beings may mean a distinct 
loss, and that even a casual association with 
persons whose ways of eating, for instance, do 
not coincide with her own, is apt to induce an 
actual waste of nervous force 

The foregoing reflections are suggested by 
and bear directly on the fact that I began my 
career as a bachelor girl in a boarding-house. 
I have never held the unpleasant theory that all 
human beings are interesting and worthy of be- 
ing known, but if I had held it, my two months 
of boarding house life would have shattered it 
to atoms. The institution to which, amid the 
suppressed groans of the family, I confided my 
precious person, was a good specimen, I sup- 
pose, of its class. From what other bachelor 
girls have told me since, I am led to believe 
that it was a little better than most—for in- 
stance, the maid who opened the door wore a 
cap, there was no smell of dinner in the halls 
and there was no portraits of the landlady’s 
family in the parlors, yet I considered the place 
typical. 

The inmates (this suggests a penal institu- 
tion or home for the friendless, either of which 
probably would have been more worth while) 
were numerous enough to crowd the dining- 
room and to be always meeting one in the halls; 
and they were few enough to make one’s go- 
ings and comings and habits, so far as these 
could be ascertained through the chamber- 
maids, matters of observation and comment. 

This population appeared to consist largely 
of unattached and unemployed women. There 
were a few family men whom not the boldest 
imagination could regard in any other light. 
There were two or three young men engaged, 
I should say, in mercantile pursuits and in see- 
ing life ; the latter occupation sometimes kept 
them out as late as eleven at night, and when 
they spent an evening at home took the form 
of a vigorous popping of ginger-ale bottles and 
abandoned twittering on the mandolin. But 
the great majority wre women who had 
reached what may te called the meal-time 
of life. Their principal interest, obviously, 
centred in the dining-room, which, further, 
was a sort of clearing-house or women’s ex- 
change for general information. The inter- 
vals between meals, so far as my limited op- 
portunities allowed me to ascertain, were de- 
voted by the feminine inhabitants to dusting 
their rooms, exhibiting to one another various 
articles of wearing apparel, or manufacturing 
new ones by the aid of sewing machines, which 
were always being wheeled through the halls 
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(Continued trom page 6) 
from one apartment to another. Just as in 
the Flanagan Flats, I am told, it is etiquette 
for ladies to lend or borrow a drawing of tea, 
so in my boarding-house the spirit of neigh- 
borliness exhibited itself in the circulation of 
sewing machines. 

It was this spirit of neighborliness that short- 
ened my stay. No one offered to lend me a 
sewing machine, true, or even asked me if I 
had or wanted one. But having heard that I 
was literary, the people at my table used to 
ask me whether I thought Thackeray or George 
Eliot the greater novelist, and would some- 
times follow up such queries by an invitation 
to play euchre in their rooms. 

I left, and set up housekeeping with Olivia. 
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MEDIUM TINTED AND BLACK CLOTHS FASH- 
IONABLE FOR TAILOR COSTUMES WHICH ARE 
BEING WORN LONGER THIS YEAR THAN FOR 
MANY SEASONS—BLACK CLOTH SKIRTS 
SIMPLY MADE—-WHITE GRENADINE 
DINNER COSTUME—YELLOW STRAW 
HAT TO BE WORN WITH BROWN 
AND WHITE FOULARD GOWN— 

CERISE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 
AND BLACK CHANTILLY 
LACE AS TRIMMING 
FOR CERISE AND 
WHITE SILK 
-BAREGE 

Ow that June weddings are things of the 
N past except for the midsummer occa- 
sionals which never fail to put in an 
appearance, sometimes god-sent, and some- 
times a bore as it may happen the social world 
expects to settle down to the old programme of 
dinners, dances, luncheons, receptions, teas, 
musicales and perhaps a few garden-parties, 
really worthy of thename. This list prefigures 
no end of smart clothes, without which all of 
these functions would prove utter failures and 
soon die out. 


TAILOR-MADES HAVE HAD CONSIDERABLE WEAR 
THIS SEASON 

Spring tailor-made gowns have had the 
longest season in years. All through June 
they have been with the exception of a few 
days the most appropriate gowns to wear in 
town or out of it for forenoon outings. Med- 
ium tinted cloths, as mauves, café au lait, 
reséda greens, and pervanche blues, along 
with the finest and lightest of black ladies’ 
cloth, are the choice colors worn, while separ- 
ate serge or cheviot skirts checked with one of 
the popular colors mentioned and white, are 
worn with short basque bodices in plain cloth 
of the same color as the skirt, having open 
fronts with revers of white cloth, silk or piqué, 
with pretty vests or gauze fronts. 


BLACK CLOTH SKIRTS AND JACKET BODICES 


Very smart indeed on some women are 
black cloth skirts, with these basque bodices 
or Etons and wonderfully becoming to a full 
figure which still retains its grace. These 
black cloth skirts are sometimes lined with mar- 
celine, which is extremely light and _ pliable. 
As the chic of these gowns depends on their 
simplicity very little trimming is used, a few 
satin pipings to head the flaring fitted flounce 
or some light black silk braiding. A jacket 
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bodice has a black satin yoke inset in the back 
and stitched with double revers of satin in 
front and turn-over collar stitched also anda 
few lines of piping across the top of sleeves 
with one row on wrist flare. Groups of tiny 
black satin buttons decorate the front. There 
is a simple elegance about the gown when 
worn with white lace and mull tie and fluffy 
front on a cool summer day. 


A PRETTY ETON 


Black guipure insertion narrow enough to 
twist into a design and pressed very flat, is 
effective on an Eton jacket, covering the fronts 
a deep border on the bottom of the back and 
across the shoulders. High fitted collar band 
embroidered to match, and deep cuffs to sleeves 
which are moderately close fitting in plain 
cloth. Similar lace in straight lines forms a 
heading to flounce on the skirt. Pale yellow 
taffeta shirt waist is worn showing a pretty 
tucked front, a belt and buckle and wings of 
taffeta in the back above collar band all en 
suite. 


SOME FETCHING COSTUMES 


Three such lovely gowns were met recently 
while running in for fitting at one of the lead- 
ing gown makers. One was boxed for New- 
port, the other for Ardsley, the third for Tux- 
edo. The Newport gown which is to be 
worn at a big dinner and was made up in white 
grenadine with the most silken gloss over white 
silk. A sheath fitting demi-traine skirt with 
fitted flounce trimmed with row after row of 
white tulle ruchings. The upper part of silk 
slip was covered with smoothly drawn white 
mousseline de soie and the silk flounce was 
overhung by another similar to covering and 
ruched on the bottom. 

A round bodice of grenadine very décollete, 
was embroidered in rays from belt to top with 
small turquoise beads, while the lovely half- 
low guimpe of Brussels lace above was most 
elaborately embroidered with larger beads and 
cabuchons. Half sleeves of double tulle shirred 
at the side were finished off with band and 
rosette of turquoise velvet, while a narrow belt 
to match had a large velvet chou on the left. 
A band of similar velvet was sent with the 
gown for use as a dog-collar, to be run 
through four superb diamond slides. For the 
hair were diamond tulle wings exquisitely 
made. 


COSTUME OF BROWN AND WHITE FOULARD 


The Ardsley gown was of wood-brown fou- 
lard figured with white and most dainty in 
detail. A side springing fitted flounce to the 
skirt, which hung separately over white taffeta, 
had several narrow bands of the finest imagin- 
able mull needlework made into a lovely head- 
ing for it, and this also trimmed the bottom 
effectively. Over white silk was the round 
bodice built with a seamless back and open 
fronts, having white taffeta revers and collar 
trimmed also with flat rows of the fine needle- 
work insertion. The upper portion of the 
collar was finely tucked, the trimming finishing 
the flare, and then it turned over a half-low 
décolletage with revers added in two sets of 
taffeta points on each side, and similarly 
trimmed. There were glimpses of a plaited 
white mousseline de soie vest in front joining a 
high neck taffeta chemisette plaided over with 
these needlework bands. Collar band in silk 
plaits with tiny silk wings trimmed to match, 
standing up in the back. Foulard sleeves 
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very simple and close fitting with a needlework 
band on the edge of the wrist flare. Belt of 
narrow bias brown velvet, fastening at the left 
with bow, having a steel buckle in the centre 
and a steel buckle in the back tomatch. Four 
small brown velvet bows with steel centres trim 
the fronts of bodice below the chemisette. 
The milliner’s box stood alongside with a hat 
to be worn with this gown—a deep yellow 
straw with a turned-up brim having a grace- 
ful twist of white lisse around its crown and 
four white gull wings posed across the front in 
flying lines, divided in the middle by a large 
chou of two shades of cerise velvet with a big 
steel rosette in the centre of it. 


SILK BAREGE IN CERISE AND WHITE 


The Tuxedo gown was a charming informal 
dinner affair of silk barége in cerise, with white 
swirls and black dots scattered freely through- 
out the surface. Imagine the gore skirt flounced 
around the bottom with three graduated flounces 
of cerise mousseline de soie, in Vandycks, 
edged with filmy black Chantilly, and above it 
three rows of Chantilly insertion! A very 
décolleté corsage, with front and back in fans 
of cerise, while the sides were of barége and 
the high guimpe of black lace, was finished off 
where it sprang from the bodice and around 
the neck with gathered ruches of narrow black 
mousseline de soie. These ruchings edged 
also the fronts of bodice and sides of barége, 
besides finishing off as heading the black lace 
of ruffle and elbow sleeves, matching lace of 
guimpe. Similar pretty ruches also border the 
black lace entredeux on the mousseline de soie 
flounce of the skirt. For underslip and bodice 
lining, cerise taffeta. A charming gown this 
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for day or evening wear, for with. a shawl- 
pointed black lace cape nothing more fit for 
an afternoon drive and visit. 

Short driving capes of ladies’ cloth lined 
with faille, having velvet fitted collar bands, 
on the upper side of which runs a finish of gold 
galoon, with gilt buttons for fastening and or- 
namentation down each side of the fronts, are 
youthful and fascinating. In white cloth, 
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(Continued from page 10) 

lined with yellow, blue or pale green, and 
those in all white, are charming. So are dove 
and silver grays, lined with cerise, old rose, 
mauve pink and pale blue. Beige brown, with 
red, golden yellow, geranium pink, French 
blue, with mauve, cherry and apple green, 
offer a tempting variety to suit all tastes. 


BALL GOWNS 


There is a decided effect of elegance and 
simplicity among the ball-gowns worn by all 
young matrons, quite as much so almost as 
those worn by the unmarried contingent. This 
fact was noticeable at a smart dance after a big 
dinner, where were gathered the young women 
of fashion in large numbers. One gown in 
particular was emphatically attractive, the 
wearer infusing so much of her personal grace 
and high-bred air. It was built of a lovely 
shade of pink satin, a demi-traine skirt, over 
hung by one of white tulle net, large mesh and 
a flounce of it nine inches wide, on the edge of 
which were two rows of narrow pink gauze 
ribbon, plaited over with pink satin for finish. 
A flounce of the same width and trimmed to 
match, was laid above it in festoons, at least 
eighteen inches deep, and at the bottom of this 
drapery the flounce was cut down to not more 
than three inches, giving the rest of the flounce 
a delightful grace, the meeting at the apex or 
top cascading together so prettily. The 
bodice décolletage was heart-shape, a wide 
tulle scarf flounced to match the skirt, but 
somewhat narrower, being draped like a fichu 
across the front, then gathered into full epau- 
lettes over the shoulders, an additional flounce 
being added as there were no sleeves, merely a 
satin strap to which these flounces were fas- 
tened. A big rosette of shaded pink gauze 
caught up the fichu drapery on the left, and 
nothing more. The simple under tulle bodice 
was belted in with a pearl belt. Several strings 
of pearls were worn round the neck, while a 
pink ribbon necklet was tied with a small bow 
above. Inthe hair a Louis xvi bow of white 
tulle. A few lovely jeweled ornaments on the 
bodice. With white gloves, and one of those 
old painted fans with pearl sticks, gold mounted, 
which are again in fashion, the toilette was 
simply charming. 


TOQUES 


We are to venture as near an Empire turban 
in our summer toques as it is possible to do 
with yards of tulle wound about so that in 
same instances the crown will be invisible. 
The left side is to be raised higher than the 
right, and whether ribbon or flowers, quills or 
feathers, they will be posed there en aigrette. 
Not only are we to have several shadings of 
tulle on one tone, but contrasts as well, and 
black tulles are to be brightened up with colors 
beneath, while many hats trimmed with flowers 
are to have shroudings of tulle drawn over 
them, the tulle usually matching the hat itself. 
These tulles are not all plain, for there are 
many novelties in this line, intermixed with 
silver, gold, satin and chenille, while a still 
more elaborate variety is expensively jeweled 
with pearl and turquoise. 


BOWS 


The Louis xvi bow holds its own still and 
has passed from narrow to soft wide ribbons 
for millinery purposes. Shirrings of silk con- 
taining wires as well as ribbons so stiffened, 
are turned to very odd and effective uses. A 
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hair-lace, wonderfully woven, is another prom- 
inent feature for the midsummer dress hat, as 
it lends itself to wonderful manipulations and, 
when assisted by plissés of gauze or lace, it 
turns into a bewitching hat brimful of becom- 
ingness. 

KNICKERS 


As Fashion, in spite of all that is said against 
her, never wantonly injures her devotees when 
she decrees one underskirt only, she also gives 
a means of supplying necessary warmth by 
bloomers or knickers which, as a matter of 
fact, are as warm as at least three petticoats. 
When clinging skirts were last in vogue (they 
were very clinging too, then), the knickers used 
were almost exclusively made of chamois (the 
idea being taken from riding trousers) conse- 
quently not so generally used, as they were ex- 
pensive. But now when they are made of 
every material from serge to silk, girls with the 
most limited purses can be warm, and yet have 
their skirts fit their figures as well below the 
waist as above. 


A CHARMING GRAY GOWN 


One of the smart spring gowns is built of 
the finest pearl gray summer cloth, not heavier 
than cachemire and quite as pliable. It is a 
gown for luncheons, coachings in the Park, 
afternoon drives—for everything but walking, 
as its skirt sweeps several inches on the floor, 
and has that charming flare which is every 
woman's admiration. It is trimmed with 
four rows of bias two-inch taffeta bands 
to match, these bands spaced off equally, 
a little distance above the hem, which is 
simply stitched; they then swirled in a 
round curve on the front gore, graduating each 
to a half-inch, and ending at the belt on the 
left seam of front gore. One of the bands hid 
the flare seams, or second part of skirt entirely. 
The mount of skirt was a stitched strap belt 
of the same cloth. The two skirts were sep- 
arately hung, the underskirt, taffeta, matching 
cloth exactly, and having a plissé around the 
bottom. Bodice lining of the white silk, fitting 
the figure, with short boléro. By the way, 
boléro effects still keep in favor among French 
makers, but are fancifully designed as an upper 
bodice trimming, not used in the old way. 
The cloth of boléro is embroidered in a small, 
set figure, with gray silks and a touch of che- 
nille. In the back, below the cloth, is a nar- 
row glimpse of a guipure lace boléro, both 
cloth and lace edged with a narrow bias taffeta 
band, stitched on both edges, and criss-crossed 
in the centre. These boléros appear on each 
side in front, the upper one of cloth, the second 
of taffeta, the third of guipure, and these are 
all edged also with bands of taffeta. Below, 
on waist line, is a guipure corselet, stitched 
with cross-bands, which hooks over in front 
only. Sleeves of white guipure over white 
mousseline de soie and white silk. The tops 
are moderately draped, bias bands of silk laid 
in chevrons down the lower arm, and turquoise 
blue velvet flare over the hand. Collar band 
of guipure crossed with several bands of taffeta, 
and at the top a blue velvet fold. The whole 
expression of this gown is one of distinction 
and quiet elegance. 
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GLIMPSES 
Don’ T— 


Torture yourself with hair-padded bustles 
and hips either separate or combined, when 
you can purchase the same dress appliances in 
domestic muslin with tape casings, in which 
are slipped fitted cotton-encased steels clamped 
on the ends. These slip out easily when the 
bustle goes to be laundered, and are put back 
in place as easily when it returns. 


TuaT-— 


Yachting suits have become very militant 
of late in the character of their trimmings. 
Gold braid, gold buttons, scarlet facings and 
patriotic emblems divide honors with both 
army and navy uniforms. 


BaRGAINS— 


Are not always profitable to the towns- 
woman. It is rather trying to her temper to 
stand this June placidly by the side of her 
country cousins in the shops and watch them 
buy up duplicates of her parasols, hats, gown 
materials and trimmings at about a third less 
than she paid for them when they first came 
out. 


Don’ T— 


Be so violently, alarmingly and visibly 
patriotic as to wear tri-colors on everything. 
Flag-embroidered slippers are hideous and flag- 
cornered handkerchiefs are monstrous, but tri- 
colored hat trimmings give one a_ vertigo. 
Bad taste never yet helped on a good cause. 


Ir— 


You are ordering or home-making a sum- 
mer gown of transparent material over a silk 
slip of contrasting color, keep the trimmings 
from repeating the color of the silk without 
being overlaid by net, lace or embroidery, with 
the exception of bows, rosettes or sashes. The 
full force of color belongs to them. 


THE Rumor— 


That bangs are about to return has been 
smiled away in scorn. But an ultra-smart 
girl at the theatre last night, wearing one of 
the new upturned brim hats, wore a small fringe 
of her lovely golden hair across her brow in 
unmistakable bang style. No one looked dis- 
approvingly in her direction, be it added. 


Must— 


You wear a bathing hat? Seiect then one 
of those picturesque straw witch-hats with 
sharp conical crown familiar in good fairy 
stories. Trim with scarlet cachemire, pinked 
out ruchings round the crown, and with big 
bow or pompon on the side or a wreath of 
small rosettes pressed closely together. 


THaT— 


Those new pretty gauze trimmings which 
are seen on tissues and grenadines are in reality 
ribbons, expressly made for the purpose. On 
one edge are broché flowers and seallops, on 
the other three or four corded silk lines which 
serve as shirring strings. Before drawing them, 
measurement of whatever is to be trimmed is 
first taken and a generous allowance of a half 
over that measure extra is added, and then the 
ribbon is cut, the cords picked out at each end, 
the gathers made even, and then the trimming 
is ready to be sewed on. 
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|[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shop 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
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Es petites économies are always dear to 
D the heart of woman. This year she is 
particularly happy in being able to in- 

dulge in a sporting outfit for a mere song. 
Unless one is a confirmed invalid or very de- 
crepit, one must go in for athletics ; and to be 
smart and up to date, appropriate costume for 
each sport is an absolute necessity ; several 
shops in town have therefore very wisely tried 




































to fill this demand for outing costume at very 
moderate prices. For instance, a bicycle cos- 
tume, having a tailor cut and finish, made of 
linen crash, has a medium length skirt finished 
with a deep hem with eleven rows of stitching, 
giving it weight and firmness around the bot- 
tom, strapped seams and buttoned flaps at 
either side of the front. The jacket is short 
with tiny pipings of white and smart little 
pockets, all making an exceedingly serviceable 
and chic costume, and for the sum of $6 only. 
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Extra crash bicycle skirts, which will also 
serve very well for golf, tramping and all the 
summer sports, and can be worn with shirt- 
waists, may be bought in the same department 
for $1.50 each. With such a skirt one could 
wear the bright red little coat, which is made 
of summer weight cloth, and is edged with a 
very fine gilt cord and fastened with brass 
buttons, and may be bought for $15. 

The long skirts, which many still cling to, 
are made in linen, trimmed with bands of 
white piqué to define the fashionable flounce, 
and cost from $2 up to $7.50. At the same 
range of prices, dark blue duck, trimmed also 
with bands of piqué, are being sold, and are 
extremely smart and appropriate for yachting. 

The bright blue duck, represented in the 
sketch, is designed for a nautical costume, hav- 
ing a little blouse bodice made double-breasted, 
and belted in with white to match the pipings 
and the sailor-like vest of white piqué. This 
skirt and blouse may be bought for $13.50. 

Another blue, which is rather a popular 
color this year, consists of a skirt and short, 
double-breasted coat, fastened with white pearl 
buttons, and is made of light blue fancy duck, 
and is sold for $8.50—a veritable bargain for 
such a pretty costume. 

For golf a touch of red is considered es- 
sential to a smart effect on the links. As the 
color is rather hot as a whole, a very pretty 
and cool looking gown is made for this pur- 
pose of crash striped with red. This frock, 
which is represented in the sketch, shows that 
the stripes run horizontally, and the skirt is 
made with the new flounce effect which is 
headed with a fancy red and white braid, also 
used to trim the blouse which is further en- 
riched by vest-like folds or pieces tacked in- 
side the revers of bright red silk ; with it one 
can wear a shirt waist in white or linen in case 
one prefers to remove the blouse while playing, 
or as the latter garment is so well cut that it is 

really loose and comfortable without 

looking too much so, merely a vest 
piece or front need be worn. The 
price of this gown is $14.50. A word 
must be said in regard to the chic 
stocks and ties which are being sold 
now at such a bargain in one of the 
shops. They are made in the form of 
white piqué collars, with ends of bright 
red or plaids in the very 
latest designs, to cross at 
the back and knot or tie 
in the front. These golf 
ties depend on their style 
for the design and color- 
ing, and must be made only 
by people who use the best 
material and the newest 
patterns, as is the case with 
these mentioned, which 
are selling for the astonish- 
ing price of 75 cts. each. 

Golf capes in white and other colored serge, 
made rather long with a picturesque hood, 
lined throughout with a bright red silk and 
fastened with brass buttons, may be bought for 
$17.75. 

A revival of the old fashioned traveling or 
dust cloak is shown in the sketch which repre- 
sents a long gray crevanette cloak, with the ad- 
vantage of being a light weight as well as 
water-proof cloth, and‘is simply trimmed with 
several rows of fine black mohair braid around 
























































the full cape, which is beautifully cut, and 
does not in the least resemble the ungainly 
fashion of which it is a reproduction; this 
cloak may be bought for $18.00, while the 
same style in dark blue lined with a plaid— 
the cape only, of course—costs $14,00. These 
cloaks are most useful for outing expeditions 
and are to be much used this season on either 
land or water. 

Short broadcloth summer weight capes, silk 
lined in all the new and popular colors, severely 
made with simple little turned-down velvet 
collars, are attracting attention at another shop 
this week, especially as they may be bought for 
$6.50 each. 

It is not alone the anglomaniac but every 
lover of creature comforts who can appreciate 
acup of tea after a hot game or spin ; as the 
club houses are not always accessible it is ad- 
visable to adopt a leaf out of the English 
cousin’s book, and go about armed with a tea 
basket. But alas! for the tariff or want of 
enterprise, it is almost impossible to obtain one 
of these completely fitted out baskets, without 
which one never travels abroad, but as one 
must have the cup that cheers, it is necessary 
to use a little ingenuity and fit out this tea 
equipment. As a substitute for the little 
hamper one is obliged to indulge in one of 
those Japanese affairs which are in the form of 
two baskets, made to fit one over the other 
and securely strapped together, and which may 
be bought for the modest sum of $1.00. The 
next purchase which may be made in the same 
shop is the traveling spirit lamp, and kettle of 
white metal fashioned so as to close up with- 
out danger of leakage, this for the price of 
$1.25. A larger lamp and kettle of copper 
which has the advantage of containing all the 
necessary alcohol in the lamp, which is securely 
screwed without the additional trouble of car- 
rying a flask of this fluid, may be bought for 
$3.00. The cups sold at another counter are 
identical with those used in the English tea 
baskets and are of metal enameled in white. 
This wear is imported and may be used to 
complete this impromptu outfit at the following 
prices: Cups, 13 cents each; saucers, 14 
cents; and for plates from 9 cents up, while 
small tea pots can be bought for 40 and 60 
cents each. With the small tin boxes for tea, 
sugar, biscuits or bread, and two jars for butter 
and cream, with the spoons and small doylies, 
one can make life very bearable whether on 
the links or a wheel, where if one will take the 
advice of army men in India there is nothing 
so cooling and beneficial as a cup of hot tea 
after violent exercise in the sun. One could 
write on indefinitely about these trifles to add 
to one’s summer outfit, but there is a limit to 
both time and space which will only allow for 
the mention of charming little tents to hold 
three or four people, in gaily striped awnings, 
which are also being sold this week for $4.75 
each. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Dea h no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursday, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 3 West 
29th Street, New York, by noon Monday 
of the same week. 


FOR DBSCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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Sal) WHAT THEY READ ic 


THE CELEBRITY. BY WINSTON CHURCHILL 


666 Se it altogether,’ said Cooke 
complacently, ‘it is rather a 
neat box, and I le: myself loose 

on it. I had all these ideas 1 gathered knock- 

ing about the world, and I gave them to 

Willis, of Philadelphia, to put together for 

me. But he’s honest enough not to claim 

the house. ‘Take, fur instance, that minaret 
business on the west ; I picked that up from 

a mosque in Algiers. The ortel just this side 

is whole cloth from Haddon Hall, and the 

galleried porch next it from a Florentine 
villa, The conical capped tower I got from 

a French chateau, and some of the features 

on the south from a Buddhist temple in 

Japan. Only a little blending and grouping 

was necessary, and Willis calls himself an 

architect, and wasn’t equal to it. Now,’ he 
added, ‘ get the effect. Did you ever see 
anot her house like it ?’ 


‘¢¢ Magnificent !" exclaimed the Celeb- 
rity. 
*** And then,’ my client continued, 


warming under this generous appreciation, 
* there’s something very smart about those 
colors. They're my racing colors. Of 
course the granite’s a little off, but it isn’t 
prominent. Willis kicked hard when it 
came to painting the oriel yellow, but an 
architect always takes it for granted he knows 
it all, and a —-—’ 

*¢ ¢ Fenelon,’ said Mrs. Cooke, ‘luncheon 
is waiting.’ 

*€ Mrs. Cooke dominated at luncheon and 
retired, and it is certain that both Mr. Cooke 
and the Celebrity breathed more freely when 
she had gone [If her criticisms on the ex- 
terior of the house were just, those on the 
interior were more so. Not only did I find 
the coat-of arms set forth on the chairs, fire- 
screens and other prominent articles, but it 

as even cut in*o the swinging door of the 
butler’s pantry. The motto, I am afraid, 
my client never took the trouble to have 
translated, and I am inclined to think his 
jewelers put upa little joke on him when 
they chose it: ‘Be Sober and Boast not.’”* 


* * * 


The effect of the vulgar and moneyed Mr. 
Cooke's invasion of a quiet summer resort 
and his efforts to arrange for a house-warm- 
ing in his new mansion, Mohair, are thus 
set forth: 

*¢ The Celebrity had much to contend with ; 
above all, an antecedent prejudice against the 
Cookes, in reality a prejudice against the 
world, the flesh and the devil, natural to any 
quiet community, and of which Mohair and 
its appurtenances were taken as the outward 
and visible signs. Older people came to 
Asquith for simplicity and rest, and the 
younger ones were brought there for these 
things, Nearly all had sufficient wealth to 
seek, if they chose, gaiety and ostentation at 
the eastern resorts. But Asquithians held 
gaiety and ostentation at a discount, and 
maintained there was gaiety enough at home. 

**If anyone were fitted to overcome this 
prejudice, it was Mrs. Cooke. Her tastes 
and manners were as simple as her gowns. 
The Celebrity, by arts unknown, induced 
Mrs. Judge Short and two other ladies to 
call at Mohair on a certain afternoon when 
Mr Cooke was trying a trotter on the track. 
The three returned wondering and charmed 
with Mrs. Cooke; they were sure she had 
had no hand in the furnishing of that atro- 
cious house. Their example was followed 
by others at a time when the master of Mo- 
hair was superintending in person the dock- 
ing of some two-year-olds, and equally invis- 
ible. These ladies likewise came back to 
sing Mrs. Cooke’s praises» Mrs. Cooke re- 
turned the calls. She took tea on the inn 
veranda and drove Mrs. Short around Mohair 
in her victoria. 

** Mr. Cooke being seen only on rare and 
fleeting occasions, there gradually got abroad 
a most curious misconception of that gentle- 
man's character, while over his personality 
floated a mist of legend which the Celebrity 
took good care not to dispel. Farrar, who 
despised nonsense, was ironical and non com- 
mittal when appealed to, and certainly I be- 


trayed none of my client’s attributes. Hence 
it came that Asquith, before the house- 
warming, knew as little about Farquhar Fen- 
elon Cooke, the man, as the nineteenth cen- 
tury knows about William Shakespeare, and 
was every whit as curious. Like Shakes- 
peare, Mr. Cooke was judged by his works, 
and from these he was generally conceded to 
be an illiterate and indifferent person of bar- 
barous tastes and a mania for horses. He 
was further described as ungentlemanly by a 
brace of spinsters who had been within ear- 
shot on the veranda the morning he had 
abused the Asquith roads, but their evidence 
was not looked upon as damning, That Mr. 
Cooke would appear at the cotillon never 
entered anyone’s head.’’ 


* * * 


Through the efforts of a tactful and at- 
tractive young man friend of the moneyed 
man it came finally about that ‘the 
people of Asquith were not only will- 
ing to attend the house-warming, but had 
been worked up tothe pitch of eagerness. 
The Celebrity, as a matter of course, was 
master of ceremonies. He originated the 
figures and arranged the couples, of which 
there were twelve from Asquith and ten ad- 
ditional young women. These ten were as- 
signed to the ten young men whom Mr. 
Cooke expected in his private car, and whose 
appearances, hights and temperaments the 
Celebrity obtained from Mr. Cooke, care- 
fully noted and compared with those of the 
young women. Be it said in passing that 
Mrs. Cooke had nothing to do with any of 
it, but exhibited an almost criminal indiffer- 
ence. Mr. Cooke had even chosen the 
favors ; charity forbids that I should say what 
they were.”” 

* ~ * 


The ten young men imported by Mr. 
Cooke are thus set forth : 

‘* The arrival of the Ten was an event of 
importance and occurred the day of the 
dance. I shall treat the Ten as a whole, 
because they did not materially differ from 
one another in dress, or habits, or ambition, 
or general usefulness on this earth. It is true 
that Mr. Cooke had been able to make deli- 
cate distinctions between them for the aid of 
the Celebrity, but such distinctions were be- 
yond me, and the power to make them lay 
only in a long and careful study of the spe- 
cies which I could not afford to give. Like- 
wise the life of any one of the Ten was the 
life of all, and might be truthfully repre- 
sented by a single year, since each year was 
exactly like the preceding. The ordinary 
year, as is well known, begins on the first of 
January. But theirs was not the ordinary 
year, nor the church year, nor the fiscal year. 
Theirs began in the fall with the New York 
Horse Show. And I am of the opinion, 
though open to correction, that they dated 
from the first horse show instead of from the 
birth of Christ. It is certan thet they were 
much better versed in the history of the As- 
sociation than in that of the Union, in the 
biography of Excelsior rather than that of 
Lincoln. The Dog Show was another event 
to which they looked forward, when they 
migrated to New York and put up at the 
country places of their friends. But why go 
farther ? 

‘* The Ten made themselves very much at 
home at Mohair. One of them told the 
Celebrity he reminded him very much of a 
man he had met in New York and who had 
written a book, or something of that sort, 
which made the Celebrity wince. The after- 
noon was spent in one of the stable lofts, 
where Mr, Cooke had set up a mysterious 
L-shaped box, in one arm of which a badger 
was placed by a groom, while my client’s 
Sarah, a terrior, was sent into the other arm 
to invite the badger out. His objections ex- 
ceeded the highest hopes ; he dug his claws 
into the wood and devoted himself to Sarah’s 
countenance with unremitting industry. This 
occupation was found so absorbing that it was 
with difficulty the Ten were induced to aban- 
don it and dress for an early dinner.”’ 

The Celebrity is brightly written and 
the plot though of the slightest is ingeniously 
contrived and both situation and dialogue ave 
cleverly conceived and entertainingly presented. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 
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ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


A TREASURY OF AMERICAN VERSE. 
WALTER LEARNED 


R. Larned has compiled a charming 
M collection of minor poems which is 
published in very attractive form by 
F. A. Stokes, but with all its charms of 
dainty binding, clear type and excellent paper, 
and its apparent comprehensiveness, it is dis- 
appointing through its shortcomings even 
more than through its hospitality. There is 
probably nothing more difficult to achieve 
than a successful anthology, and the present 
volume is unpretentious enough to escape cen- 
sure by its modesty, but certain names one 
feels entitied to see in such a collection are 
disappointingly absent, while others are repre- 
sented not by their best, nor even their most 
popular work (which may be a very different 
thing), but actually by their worst. 

The chief complaint, however, is that we 
are obliged to look invain for some of the 
best things we have. Surely, if Lowell has 
space afforded for four of his less well known 
poems, a point could have been stretched to 
give us also The Courtin’, both because of its 
popularity and its real beauty. 

Why is not Bordillon’s The Night Hath a 
Thousand Eyes, eligible for such a volume as 
this? And why in a list of one hundred and 
fourteen American poets of all ranks, \includ- 
ing Mr. Walter Learned ) do we look in vain 
for George Boker, Clement C. Moore, Miles 
O’Reilly and Frances Sargent Osgood ? 
There is little use in prolonging the list, for 
the principle of selection in the making of 
such a collection is generally inscrutable, but 
one would like ts know why Thomas Dunn 
English is represented by Ben Bolt and by 
Ben Bolt alone. (Frederick A. Stokes Co, ) 


EDITED BY 


IN SIGHT 
Bsa reminiscences and apprecia- 


tions of Gladstone are now in order, 

and no publisher’s list should be 
without one. The Macmillans are early in 
the field with a new edition of the versatile 
Justin McCarthy’s Life of Gladstone, which 
they will publish immediately. The book 
has been completely revised and important 
chapters have been added, presenting the 
final scenes of Mr. Gladstone’s career and 
containing an account of his funeral in West- 
minster Abbey. 


* * * 


The Cassells have in preparation a novel, 
Gladstone Life, under the editorship of Sir 
Wemyss Reid. It will be issued in twelve 
parts, and the contributors will include F. 
W. Hirst, B A., the Rev. Canon McColl, 
Aithur J. Burler, A. F, Robbins and others. 


* * * 


As to the rumored connection of Mr. John 
Morley with the official biography to be issued 
in England, nothing has been said authori- 
tatively. ‘There may be no more in this re- 
port than in the one recently contradicted, 
which ascribed to Mr. Morley an intention 
to enter the Roman Catholic Church. 


Ea * * 


The Putnams announce for early publica- 
tion a work of immediate interest, A History 
of the Art of War, by Charles W. Aman, 
Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. The 
first volume to be issued is the second in 
chronological order of the series, covering the 
middle ages from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century. The opening volume, dealing with 
the classical division of the subject, will be is- 
sued shortly, and will be followed by the 
third, devoted to the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, while the fourth vol- 
ume will treat of the military history of the 
eighteenth century andthe Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars down to Waterloo 

It may be suggested that the set when 
complete would form an appropriate and 
pleasing Christmas gift to Secretary Alger. 


* * * 


The next volume in the Putnam’s Hudson 
Library will be As Having Nothing, by Hes- 
ter Caldwell Oakley, described as ‘a fresh, 
bright love story.’” It is promised that the 
** cheery hopefulness’’ of the artist-herome 








* will win at the start the sympathy of the 
most disgruntled, reader, while even a hope. 
less cynic must be pleased to find that her life 
is finally ‘ crowned by love.’ ”’ 


* * * 


Henry Holt and Company publish Anthony 
Hope’s new novel, Rudulph of Hentzau, the 
sequel to the famous Prisoner. ‘This story 
has been running for some time past 1n sev- 
eral periodicals on both sides the Atlantic, 
but the publishers of the book have made ar- 
rangements by which it will appear before the 
completion of its serial run. 


* * * 


Another war book will be published at 
once by the Macmillans Questions and 
Answers in the Theory and Practice of Mih- 
tary Topography ought to throw some light 
on our present operations in Cuba. The 
author is Major J. H. Rowhill, and the book 
is accompanicd by a folio of sixteen plates and 
eighteen diagrams, to be used by the student 
as separate working plans. 


* * * 


D. Appleton & Company have recently 
published The Financial Management of a 
War, by Prof. Henry C, Adams, a timely 
reprint from the author’s Public Debts; 
Félix Gras’s new romance, The Terror, 
which is said to picture the adventures of an 
Aristocrat in the French Revolution ; the 
Art of Taxidermy by the well-known 
authority, Mr. John Rowley, the head 
of this department in the American Mus- 
eum of Natural History—Mr. Rowley is 
the author of the magnificent groups of 
moose, deer, and other animals in the ball of 
North American Mammals which form one 
of the most famous features of the museum ; 
Evelyn Innes, a remarkable story of modern 
life, by Geoige Moore. 


* * * 


Meyer Brothers, of this city, will publish 
immediately La Femme et Le Santin, by 
Pierre Louys, author of the Parisian sensa- 
tion, Aphrodite; and also a new novel by 
the author of Amitié Amoureuse, The new 
book will be called L’Amour Est Mon 
Peché, and the personality of the author still 
remains a mystery. 


* * * 


A novel upon which S. R. Crockett has 
been engaged for some time, and which has 
been announced by different periodicals as 
The Brigands, and again as The Silver Skull, 
will be published in August by the F. A. 
Stokes Company, under the latter title. It 
is a story of adventure in Italy during the 
early part of the century, and deals largely 
with brigands who seem to have been, in 
fact, a salient feature of Italian life at the 
period when the French had left the country 
and the Italians had not yet arrived there. 
Incidentally it is said that Mr. Crockett, who 
is now taking a walking trip through Spain, 
has had adventures of his own, being mis- 
taken, as a rule, for an American. 


€ * * 


The F. A. Stokes Company will also issue 
in the fall Robert Barr’s new novel, Tekla, 
which we are informed was composed on the 
typewriter within the walls of an old castle cn 
the Moselle. It is a story of adventure, and, 
it goes without saying, since Mr. Barr wrote 
it —on the typewriter—it is full of action. 


* * * 


Princeton University is exploited in a re- 
cently published volume by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. The illustrations include most of the 
noted buildings, statues, and some sketches 
of famous interiors. Mr. W. R. Leigh is 
the artist who has aided the author, Mr. 
James W. Alexander, in gaining a realistic 
presentation of old and new Princton. Among 
the illustrations are: The Sesqui-centennial, 
The Old Cannon and Murray Hall, Three 
Presidents, Old President’s House, now 
Dean’s, President Patton at Prospect—South- 
east Piazza, Whig and Clio Halls, with Mar- 
quand Chapel. 
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rwO TOP COATS A NECESSITY FOR COUNTRY 
sOJOURNING—LIKEWISE TWO SETS OF 
EVENING DREsSs —“ OLD CHAPPIE”’ 


AND ‘** OLD MAN ’’—FLAM- 
BOYANCY THE NOTE IN 
TIES 


O-day I shall resume my lecture. 

I There is possibly a bit more to write 

about concerning clothes, as the 
warm season is now indeed he. /y upon us. 
The city is deserted. One hardly sees a pri- 
va’e carriage in the Park. I have made sev- 
eral threatened trips away, at Newport and at 
two country houses, but I have always re 
turned. Even yet by the sea the weather is 
chilly and the nights at times are apt to be 
bleak. This brings me to the subject of 
overcoats. 

Always take with you to the country two 
coats—your covert and your rain. The 
covert this summer is plain, a bit shorter and 
with two pockets only. The breast pocket 
outside, although adopted by one tailor in 
New York, is still a mooted question. An 
outside bieast pocket deforms a coat. It has 
no use, and if there is ‘* no reason of being,”’ 
as the French would say, certainly you can 
find no excuse for the bringing back into 
fashion of an obsolete deformity. The hand- 
kerchief is a disagreeable reminder and should 
never be in evidence. 

Then your rain coat should be dark rather 
than a check, You can have very smart 
water proof cloths made up by your tailor. 
Rainy weather should not be made an excuse 
for rushing into loud patterns. I hope that 
when you go into the country, you will take 
with you two sets of evening dress besides your 
dinner coat—that is, if you are to stop any 
time. This does not apply to Friday to 
Monday visits. 

The second evening suit is an absolute 
necessity when you are expected to dance. 
l always reserve my second suit for dinners 
and the play. The latter of course you will 
not have in the country, but now there is so 
much formality at the great houses that your 
wardrobe should be as complete as in town, 
About the frock coat there is still a question, 
One does not wearthis garment often in mid- 
summer, except at a wedding, and now when 
park suits are coming into fashion the black 
frock coat during the warm weather is a most 
uncomfortable and outié garment. It looks 





utterly out of place. 

I cannot advise you much concerning nov- 
elties. Just now there is simply a madness 
of patriotism, and this carries everything 
along with it. The ties even are made in 
the red, white and blue, and some over zeal- 
ous persons sleep in pajamas which represent 
the flag of their country. It is all very well 
in its way, but one cannot help thinking it 
very silly. 

There are so many things which I should 
like to add to my weekly lecture, but I fear 
that again I have been very prosy over old 
Chesterfield’s letters and I must confess that 


ask you to be careful about and that is the 
abuse of the modern metropolitan phraseol- 
ogy. It isakin to slang and our young men 
sometimes unfortunately plunge into it. I 


- always distrust a man who is continually ad- 


they make mecynical. We have not the artifi- | 


cial manners of those days—I fear we have 
very little manner. We have given up the 


minuet, except when we put on paint and | 


powder and go to fancy dances, and we are 
fast forgetting our breeding. One thing I 


dréssing me as old chappie. I hear in it the 
echo of the valet and a bad one at that. I 
object to being old-manned and I think that 
one could avoid the use of the word—the 
great big D—with much convenience and 
profit. I despise the vulgar coarse pothouse 
story, and I have never seen the wit of tales 
which are interlarded with oaths and expres- 
sions that reek of the gutter. Should a man 
get in his cups—and he is apt to do so— 
he will always bring forth some one of these 
outragous old tales that have: been told in the 
guard room for centuries. 

To be perfectly cool, perfectly calm, abso- 
lutely without emotion and yet to be strong, 
stern and resolute when the critical moment 
shall arrive—all this is the mark of a gentle- 
man. Perhays one may call you of the old 
school, but let the crowd jeer and ridicule. 
You can stand this fun as you are conscious 
that you are in the right. I glory in the 
word gentleman, be it of ancient or modern 
derivation, It is an inheritance which we 
should all have, but which has frequently 
been changed for a mess of pottage. 


HENRY MOORE’S ANIMAL 
STUDIES 

sa Ne of the most characteristic tenden- 
QO cies of the present-day demand for 
works of art is to drive the artists 
themselves into narrow specialism,’’ writes A. 
L. Baldry in the Studio, from which this ar- 
ticle and the illustrations are reproduced, *‘ and 
to compel them to limit their production to 
only that class of their effort which may have 
happened on some occasion to hit the taste of 
a large section of the public. The reputa- 
tion possessed by a prominent painter is, more 
often than not, a popular belief in one side of 
his capacity, and does not by any means im- 
ply a general appreciation of his all-round 
ability to treatin a masterly manner a wide 
range of subjects. It may even mean that 
he is known and recognized only within the 
limitations which have been imposed upon 
him, and that any digressions he might make 
in other directions, or any evidences he might 
give of real versatility, would be ignored and 
quite possibly disliked. He is forced, against 
his will, into an awkward dilemma. On the 
one hand he knows that he must, to retain 
his hold upon the public and to secure an 
adequate reward for his labors, produce ex- 
actly what is expected of him by picture buy- 


ers and the frequenters of the exhibitions ; 
on the other hand, he feels that if he con- 
fines himself to satisfying an active demand 
he renders himself lable to just reproach 
from his brother workers and other’ experts, 
on the ground of his neglect of the wider pos- 
sibilities of his art. He has to choose be- 
tween two competing interests—his own and 
that of his profession. As a popular special- 
ist he knows that he will be tree from all 
anxiety with regard to his future, and that a 
steady and sufficient income will be assured 
to him; as an inspired innovator, always 
trying new departures and constantly experi- 
menting in novel ways of asserting his indi- 
viduality, he can look forward to the respect 


of his fellow artists, and can regard as certain | 


) 
| 


a great posthumous reputation ; out his life | 


will be one of struggles and difficulties, and 
the people of his own times will know noth- 
ing of him. He can hardly be blamed if he 
does succumb to so great a temptation and 
decides to sacrifice something of the regard 
which posterity may have for him to gain 
the tangible approval of the wealthy collect- 
ors who insist upon having imitations of his 
first successes. 


he has to suffer the punishment. 
that would groan under the burden of having 


to rearrange year by year the same material, | 


and would resent the necessity to confine 
himself within irksome limits ; 


he would feel more and more hopelessly 
hedged in, and more definitely shut off from 
those wider fields in which it would be his 
delight to roam. 

*¢It is true that there are many artists to 
whom specialism does not necessarily mean 
descent into mechanical convention, A 
painter may find himself obliged to follow 


one line only out of the many to which he | 


inclines, and may yet be sufficiently sincere 
to give to that line all the close study and all 
the search for vital variety which he could 
otherwise have bestowed upon greater matters. 
If he is so devoted, his specialism becomes 
magnificent, because it is supe bly complete. 
Everything distinctive and characteristic is 
seized upon and recorded. Nothing is left 
ovt which will help to illustrate his motives, 
and though the range allowed him may be a 
small one, it is filled to its utmost bounds 
with diligently collected material. There is, 
however, something pathetic in the chaining 
down of so much ability. Anyone who can 
observe with real sensitiveness, and can record 
observations with certainty and expressive ex- 
actness, should be permitted to cover all the 
ground he can, and the public should accept 
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Certainly, if there is any | 
treachery to art involved in his acquiescence, | 
It is he | 


and each | 
commission would add to his suffering, for | 





his work, whatever may be its form, in a 
spirit of sincere appreciation, True versatility 
is an artistic quality of rare growth, and it 
claims every fostering care. Its luxuriance 
should be encouraged, and no injudicious 
pruning of its sturdiest branches should be ap- 
plied to arrest its development and to prevent 
it from reaching the fullest maturity. 

** Beyond doubt a great deal of the finest 
type of art work has been lost to the world by 
the popular habit of imposing restrictions 
upon the men who are capable of the high- 
est achievements in the practice of painting. 
In the case of such a man as Henry Moore 
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THE WAR AS DESCRIBED 
BY RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS. His series of descrip- 
tions begins in this number with 
Tue First SHot oF THE War 
end THe First BoMBARDMENT. 
Both of these events Davis 
watched from the flagship and 
now describes with his character- 
istic dash and vividness. These 
and the succeeding articles illus- 
trated by many photographs— 
many of them snap-shots by the 
author. 
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this loss has beentruly lamentable. It would 
be interesting to know how many of the 
people who have given no special study to the 
history of his artistic methods understand at 
all what were the possibilities of his career, 
To the vast majority of art lovers, and even 
to many experts and writers on art, he was a 
man of one subject. His particular capacity 
was long held to be the representation of the 
sea, and the rendering of wave movement 
under certain conditions of wind and weather. 
For the later years of his life he was almost 
entirely confined to this branch of work ; he 
had made a hit with it, and every collector 
felt it his duty to have among his pictutes a 
sea piece by Henry Moore. So from the 
popular standpoint the artist’s success was be- 
yond question. He had wide popularity, 
honors of all kinds were bestowed upon him, 
his work was in general demand, and its 
amazing power was ungrudgingly admitted on 
all sides. He was accorded and deserved 
recognition as one of the greatest painters of 
the sea that the British school has ever 
known. What more would it be possible to 
claim for him ? 

** Yet in spite of all this it is not unrea- 
sonable to regard Henry Moore as a victim 
of compulsory specialism. A great sea 
painter he was beyond all question, and the 
utmost credit is due to him for the way in 
which he avoided the temptation to become 
mannered and conventional in work which 
might easily have been done by rule. But 
he was equally great in other forms of nature 
painting. His landscape, as might have been 
expected from so fine a colorist and such a 
close student of effects of atmosphere and 
light, was admirable; and his treatment of 
pastoral subjects was full of distinction and 
sound judgment. He might, had he not 
been urged, really against his inclination, 
into the particular direction that he fol- 
lowed almost exclusively for the last 
twenty years of his life, have ranked as an 
all-round exponent of Nature, capable of 
the highest achievements, and possessed of a 
power of varied interpretation which would 
compare advantageously with that of the chief 
masters of his craft. That the opportunity 
for this was denied him isa subject for regret. 
In his younger days he did so much, and so 
well, that we may fairly grieve because he 
did not afterwards do more ; but our quarrel 
on this score must obviously be not with him 
but with that large section of the public 
which has the power to lay down the rules 
that the artist, if he would live at all, must 
definitely observe, That these rules are more 
often than not applied tyrannically is unfor- 
tunately true; and it is the worst form of 
tyranny that there should be no exemption 
from them even for the leaders in the world 
of art. All workers, great and small, are 
subject to the same control; but what is, 
perhaps, a harmless restriction to a man who 
has not sufficient initiative energy to show 
what is best in him unless he is led by others, 
becomes a most serious limitation when it is 
applied to force a great master into a groove 
too narrow and‘cramped to allow proper scope 
to his genius. 

**To many"people the illustrations, to which 
this article is the text, will come as a great 
surprise, That Henry Moore, the sea painter, 
the student of waves and skies, should also 
have been an admirable draughtsman of ani- 
mals will seem incredible. Yet these draw- 
ings are, in their way, hardly to be surpassed, 
The sense of character, the knowledge of 
form, the feeling for textures and subtleties 
of detail, which they reveal, are those which 
belong to the work of the most practised 
painter of animal life. In such studies there 
is none of the conventionalized expression 
which would imply that they were merely the 
notes of a landscape man who was collecting 
foreground objects for the filling up of his 
canvases with touches of incidental interest. 
On the contrary, they are as careful and elab- 
orate as if the exact representation of animals 
was to be the one object of the artist’s life, 
and they are dwelt on with a loving care that 
seems to suggest the absolute occupation of 
his mind with the intention to excel in this 
branch of his profession. As an example of 
manipulation, nothing could be more minute 
than the study of the sleeping dog ; as a piece 
of exquisite draughtsmanship it would be diffi- 
cult to equal the group of stags’ heads, And 


in them all is the same sense of responsibil- 
ity, the same student-like devotion to facts, 
and the same revelation of a superlative de- 
gree of technical skill. Yet the artist who 
could do them could at the same time hold 
his own with the. best of his contemporaries 
in painting subjects on land and at sea ; and 
could turn from one to the other of the forms 
of expression that were within his reach with- 
out showing by any lapse of skill that he was 
attempting anything in the smallest degree 
beyond his powers. That such versatility 
should have been narrowed down into special- 
ism is little to the credit of the public ; and 
the result has certainly been to diminish the 
artistic advantage which the British school 
gained from the career of Henry Moore. As 
a specialist he became a masterly illustration of 
one motive ; but had he been left unfettered 
we might, without losing his greatest paint- 
ings of the sea, have had to rejoice over many 
other canvases, not less masterly, in those 
various branches of art practice which he was 
so exceptionally qualified to follow.”’ 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5151—Handsome dinner gown of 
black. Skirt of taffeta, long train and 


trimmed with fringe. A design is 
embroidered up the front and latticed across 
with fringe under which spangled bands of net 
are used. The fringe which is half an inch 
in width extends up the side of the train and 
entirely around it, and is put on four rows 
deep. The bodice is of spangled net. Long 
sleeves extending over the hands are without 
lining. Onthe shoulders and at the side of 
the bodice are large butterfly rosettes of plaited 
tulle, one large la France rose is effectively 
fastened on the sholders, girdle and bow of 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 5171—Bodice of white embroidered 
chiffon trimmed wiih quillings of brown 
chiffon and mirror velvet rosettes. Wrinkled 
sleeves with ruffled shoulder caps and full 
ruffles over the hand. 

Fig. 5237—Gown of brick red linen em- 
broidered in a conventional design with white 
linen floss. Blouse, which shows below the 
short fronts, of fine white mull, narrow plissé 
of the same. Belt of brick red velvet, Hat 
of coarse yellow straw trimmed with red velvet 
and bunches of green berries. 

Fig. 5238—-Morning gown of écru batiste 
made with a plain skirt. The bodice is 
trimmed with yoke of écru embroidery, plissés 
of white batiste, with belt and ribbon garni- 
ture of baby blue satin. 

Fig. 5240—Evening gown of corn colored 
peau de soie en princesse, the upper edge of 
which is finished with an application of pale 
yellow and silver passementerie. Upper bodice 
and sleeves of finely shirred white mousseline 
de soie, shoulder straps of black velvet. Belt 
and sash of black silk tissue. 

Fig. 5242—-Gown of sea green chambray ; 
the skirt is finished with a Spanish flounce 
above which are two rows of fine embroidery 
insertion. Belt of white kid. Lower part of 
blouse and sleeves are appliquéd with white 
swiss embroidery cut out. Two rows of in- 
settion above the embroidery on the bodice 
The bodice is finished with a sailor collar of 
green edged with a double fold of white swiss 
cat-stitched to the green with white crochet 
silk. Stock and tie of gieen satin edged 
with white embroidery. 

Fig. 5243—Dust cloak of écru pongee. 
Wide revers of pongee appliquéd with a large 
design of yellow lace. The cloak is edged 
all around with brown silk moss trimming. 

Fig. 5244—Gown of blue beige trimmed 
with plaiting and rosettes of blue silk. The 
skirt is also trimmed with five rows of fine 
black braid. Necktie of écru embroidery. 

Fig. 5245—Morning gown of fine gray 
mohair. The bodice, tops of sleeves and 
panel in skirt are corded. Yoke and collar 
of shirred mull. The yoke is edged across 
the front and down the left side with designs 
of lace appliquéd. Knot on left shoulder and 
fold on side of white mull. 

Fig. 5246—Gown of black watered silk. 
On the Spanish flounce and sleeves the lines 
of moiré are outlined with fine black pail- 
lettes. Yoke and chou of white lace, over 
which are revers of white silk trimmed with 
paillettes. Collar of white silk muslin. 

Fig. 5247—White barége made with a 





paneled skirt, the panels of which are appli 

quéd with a design in Honiton lace, from 
under which the barége is cut, and edged with 
plissé of cornflower blue chiffon. White 
barége underskirt edged with plaiting of blue. 
Belt of blue. Sleeves of blue chiffon, tucked 
yoke of Honiton lace edged with blue quilled 
chiffon. The applications on the bodice 
match those on the skirt. 

Fig. 5248—Gown of cinnamon-brown 
Henrietta cloth trimmed with bias bands of 
the same, yoke of guipure, collar and belt of 
orange velvet. The bodice fastens on the 
left side with eight cut steel buttons. 


PAGE I 


Tea Gown of pale silver-gray Henrietta 
cloth. Sleeves and fichu of pink silk mull 
edged with rufles of the same. 


PAGE § 


Necuicte, made by Miss Julia W. C, 
Carroll, of figured and satin striped silk, in 
blue and white with pink rosebuds on the 
white stripe, trimmed with ruffles of accor- 
dion-plaited chiffon. Petticoat of white silk 
with plaited ruffle headed with ruche of 
chiffon. 


PAGE 7 


Batt Gown of green taffeta covered with 
white net. The skirt is trimmed with ruch- 
ings of fringed silk and chenille, Bodice 
draped with net, with belt bows and piece 
across front of black velvet held with tur- 
quoise and diamond ornaments. Ruffle of 
net and lace edges the décolletage. 


FEATHERBONE COSTUME, PAGE II 


Light green vegetable silk over white silk. 
Bodice of solid shirred tucks up and down 
over featherbone piping ; have girdle of white 


silk shirred high under the arms, ending in | 


bow in front. Sleeves have rows of cream 
satin ribbon and cream lace alternating. 

Skirt is trimmed with rows of cream satin, 
ribbon and lace. 


| 


Hat made of the green silk stiffened with | 


featherbone, trimmed with pink roses, cream 
ribbon and wings, 


PAGE 13 


SEA sHORE Gown, by Dammrick, of dark 
blue cloth made with circular skirt, and a 
double-breasted fly-front coat, the collar, cuffs 
and revers of which are edged with gold 
braid. Fastened with gilt navy buttons. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull namejand address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 


(3) Correspondents will please write only on one | 


side of their letter paper. 

‘4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenier.ce in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1133. Alpaca and Serge Bathing 
Trunks. To G. C., New York.— 
Somewhere in your columns I read of a new 
style of bathing trunks which were described 
as being of white duck or some similiar ma 














RovAL 


Baking Powder 


Makes wholesome 
food. No alum. 











terial, and differed from the customary jersey 
trunks in that they did not fit the figure so 
closely but rather like running trunks or short 
underdrawers. I have tried to get them at 
several places but without success. Can you 
advise me the name of a firm where I can 
purchase such an article ? 

The bathing suit referred to can be ob- 
tained from Budd. It first made its appear- 
ance about three years ago and grew into great 
favor last season. It is made of serge and 
alpaca, chiefly alpaca. The trunks are like 
running trunks and do not fit the figure 
closely. The shirts are made of the same 
material, but as a rule these trunks are worn 
with regular bathing jerseys. They were 
first introduced by men on yachts and they 
are now being worn quite extensively for surf 
bathing but have not come into general use, 
that is to say they are not at all common as 
yet. 





In Vogue 
dated 
14 July 
will be published 


exact drawings of this season’s 
shoes 


showing also 


correct lingerie and hosiery 
for all occasions. 


FREE 
EXHIBITION 
OF LANDSCAPES. 











Persons traveling between New York 
and Chicago on one of the New York 
Central's twenty-four-hour trains, have 
an exhibition of landscapes unequaled 
elsewhere. 

First, —There are 142 miles of river 
and mountain scenery between New 
York and Albany, including the Catskill 
Mountains and the ever-varying pictures 
of the historic Hudson River. 

Second, — The Mohawk Valley, 
which for more than two hundred years 
has been celebrated in song and story 
for its exquisite beauty. 

A copy of a 48-page folder on the Adirondack 

Mountain Region, with complete map in colors, 

will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 


cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


COCKTAILS, 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, 10M GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND York. | 
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eing a collection of portraits 


of ladies of Wew York, 
EBaltimore, Lhiladelphia, SPoich- 


mond, and othec SAmerican 
cities, originally published in 
Vogue and now gathered 


into one volume, 
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New York 
The Fashion Company 
3 West 29th Street 
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This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 

3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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